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Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of 


the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, for promoting Useful Knowledge. Vol. I, 8vo. 
pp. 464. Philadelphia, 1819. 


Tae American Philosophical Society originally consisted 
of six committees or classes, viz. 1. Of geography, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and astronomy. 2. Of me- 
dicine andanatomy. 3. Of natural history and chemis- 
try. 4, Of trade and commerce. 5. Of mechanics and 
architecture. 6. Of husbandry and American improve- 
ments. To these, in 1815, was added a seventh, entitled, 
‘The Committee of History, Morals, Science, and Ge- 
neral Literature;’ which, from its commencement, re- 
ceived the liberal support and assistance of Mr. Jefferson, 
formerly president of the United States, and of the princi- 
pal literati of the republic. But the gentleman who has most 
particularly distinguished himself in the committee, 1s the 
Rev. Johu Heckewelder, a missionary of the Moravian 
Brethren, at Bethlehem, who has contributed the principal 
share of the only three papers,which forin the first volume 
of the transactions of the society. The first of these is en- 
titled, * An Account of the History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Indian Natives, who once inhabited Penn- 
sylvania and the neighbouring States.’ 

The object of Mr. Heckewelder, is rather to show what 
the Tudians were previous to the arrival of the white 
people, than what they now are; and, so far as a long re- 
sidence among them, in the constant habit of unrestrained 
familiarity, and an intimate knowledge of their language, 
can enable a person to become acquainted with the man- 
hers, customs, characters, and disposition of those men of 
nature, when uncorrupted by European vices, the author 
possessess these advantages. While the Americans are 
treating the poor Indians as savages, and successiyely 
driving them further and further into the interior, their 


cruel oppressors may read Mr. Heckewelder’s account of 


these barbarians, and blush that civilization does not boast 
half their virtues :— 


‘I have spent a great part of my life among those people, 
and have been treated by them with uniform kindness and 
hospitality. 1 have witnessed their virtues and experienced 
their goodness. J owe them a debt of gratitude, which I can- 
hotacquit better than by presenting to the world this plain 
umadorned picture, which [ have drawn in the spirit of can- 
dour and truth. Alas! in a few years, perhaps, they will 
have entirely disappeared from the face of the earth, and all 
that will be remembered of them will be, that they existed 
and were numbered among the barbarous tribes that once in- 
habited this vast continent. At least, let it not be said, that 
among the whole race of white Christian men, not one single 
ba ar could be found, who, rising above the cloud of 
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prejudice with which the pride of civilization has surrounded 
the original inhabitants of this land, would undertake the task 
of doing justice to their many excellent qualities, and raise a 
small frail monument to their memory.’ 


We will not detain our readers by any critical remarks 
on the names of the different nations of Indians, but pro- 
ceed to more interesting matter. The Indians have a 
custom of transmitting to posterity, by a regular chain of 
tradition, the remarkable events of their history, from a 
very remote period. From their account of the first av- 
rival of the Dutch at New York Island, we extract their 
description of the means for intoxicating them, and which 
has since been so successful as to have almost changed 
their character. The Indians thought the first vessel that 
visited them a large fish, or animal, while others were of 
opinion that it was 6a very big house floating on the sea,’ 
in which the Manitto, the Great Supreme Being, himself 
dwelt, and was come to visit them. ‘The officer, dressed 
in red, who approached them, was considered the Manitto 
himself:— 


‘The chiefs and wise men, assembled in council, form 
themselves into a large circle, towards which the man in red 
clothes approaches, with two others. Ile salutes them with a 
friendly countenance, and they return the salute after their 
manner. They are Jost in admiration; the dress, the man- 
ners, the whole appearance of the unknown strangers, is to 
them a subject of wonder; but they are particularly struck 
with him who wears the red coat all glittering with gold lace, 
which they could in no manner account for. fle, surely, 
must be the great Manitto, but why should he have a white 
skin; Meanwhile, a large hackhack is brought by one of his 
servants, from which an unknown substance is poured out into 
a small cup or glass, and handed to the supposed Manitto. 
He drinks, has the glass filled again, and hands it to the cliet 
standing next to him. ‘The chief receives it, but only smells 
the contents, and passes it on to the next chief, who does the 
same. ‘The glass or cup thus passes through the circle, with- 
out the liquor’s being tasted by any one, and is upon the point 
of being returned to the red clothed Manitto, when one of the 
Indians, a brave man and a great warrior, suddenly jumps up 
and harangues the assembly on the impropriety of returning 
the cup with its contents. It was handed to them, says he, 
by the Manitto, that they should drink out of it, as he himself 
had done. ‘To follow his example would be pleasing to him; 
but toreturn what he had given them might provoke his wrath, 
and bring destruction on them. And since the orator believed 
it for the good of the nation that the contents oifered them 
should be drunk, and as no one else would do it, he would 
drink it himself, let the consequence be what it might: it was 
better for one man to die, than that a whole nation should be 
destroyed. He then tookthe glass, and bidding the assembly 
a solemn farewell, at once drank up its whole contents. Every 
eye was fixed on the resolute chief, to see what effect the un~4 
known liquor would produce. He soon began to stagger, and. 
at last fell prostrate on the ground. His companions now be-~ 
moan his fate, he falls into a sound sleep, and they think he 
has expired. He wakes again, jumps up and declares, that 
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he has enjoyed the most delicious sensations, and that he 
never before felt himself so happy as after he had drunk the 
cup. He asks for more, his wish is granted ; the whole as- 
seinbly then imitate him, and all become intoxicated.’ 


The Indians make long and dismal complaints against 


the ingratitude and injustice of Europeans. They love 


to repeat them, and always do it with the eloquence of na- 


‘ture, aided by an energetic and comprehensive language, 


which produces such an effect, that our author says, on 


listening to these descriptions of their sufferings, he has 


felt ashamed of being a white man; and, we doubt not, 
that many of our readers will have the same feeling on 
reading their pathetic statement, injured, as itm ust be, by 
a translation from a language which our polished idioms 
cannotimitate. Speaking of the Virginians, whom they 
call the ongknives, and who were the first European set- 
tlers in this part of the American continent, they say— 
«« It wags we who so kindly received them on their first ar- 
rival into our country. We took them by the hand, and bid 
them welcome to sit down by our side, and live with us as 
brothers, but how did they requite our kindness? They at 
first asked only fora little land on which to raise bread for 
themselves and their families, and pasture for their cattle, 
which we freely gave them. ‘They soon wanted more, which 
we also gave them. They saw the game in the woods, which 
the Great Spirit had given us for our subsistence, and they 
wanted that too. They penetrated into the woods, in quest 
of game, they discovered spots of land which pleased them ; 
that land they also wanted, and because we were loth to part 
with it, as we saw they had already more than they had need 
of, they took it from us by force, and drove us to a great dis- 
tance from our ancient homes.” ’” 


Of the English, or, as they call them, the Yengeese, 
they do not speak more favourably, with the exception of 
William Penn, whom they call their elder brother, Miquon, 
and whose memory is still held in great veneration among 
them. When they have recited the long history of their 
sufferings with a melancholy pleasure, they indulge in 
bitter invectives against the Europeans. In 1787, one of 
the orators, a great chief of the Deleware nation, after 
recounting the cruel treatment they had undergone, thus 
coucluded :— 


‘«} admit there are good white.men, but they bear no 
proportion to the bad; the bad must be the strongest, for 
they rule. They do what they please. They enslave those 
who are not of their colour, although created by the same 
Great Spirit who created us. They would make slaves of us 
if they could, but, as they cannot do it, they kill us! There 
is no faith to be placed in their words. ‘They are not like the 
Indians, who are only enemies while at war, and are friends 
in peace. They will say to an Indian, ‘ my friend! my bro- 
ther!’ They will take him by the hand, and, at the same 
moment, destroy him. And so you,” addressing himself to 
the Christian Indians, ‘ will also be treated by them, before 
long. Remember! that this day I have warned you to be- 
ware of such friends as these. I know the long knives, they 
are not to be trusted.” 

‘ Eleven months after this speech was delivered by this pro- 
phetic chief, ninety-six of the same Christian Indians, about 
sixty of them women and children, were murdered at the 
very place where these words had been spoken, by the same 
men he had alluded to, and in the same manner that he had 
described.’ 


The different tribes of Indians, although agreeing in 
their geueral character, have some customs peculiar to 
each, Of a tribe that emigrated from Maryland to Wy- 
oming, in 1748, but now extinct, we are told— 





~y 
a place of deposit in the country they dwell in. sgt 
tines, they were known to go from Wyoming and Chemenk. 


to fetch the bones of their dead from the eastern shore ,. 
Maryland, even when the bodies were in a putrid state. 
that they had to take off the flesh, and scrape the bones clea, 
before they could carry them along. I well remember hay. 
ing seen them, between the years 1750 and 1760, loaded wit! 
such bones, which, being fresh, caused a disagreeable stenc),, 
as they passed through the town of Bethlehem. ' 

‘ They are also said to have been the inventors of a poison. 
ous substance, by which they could destroy a whole settle. 
ment of people, and they are accused of being skilled in th. 
arts of withcraft ; itis certain that they are very much dreaded 
on this account. I have known Indians who firmly believed 
that they had people among them who could, if they pleased 
destroy a whole army, by merely blowing their breath ri 
wards them. Those of the Lenape and other tribes, who pre. 
tend to witchcraft, say that they learned the science from the 
Nanticokes ; they are not unwilling to be taxed with being 
wizards, as it makes them feared by their neighbours.’ : 


Of the general character of the Indians, our author 
gives such an interesting account as will put European 
manners to the blush :— 


‘ The Indian considers himself as a being created by an all- 
powerful, wise, and benevolent Manitto; all that he possesses, 
all that he enjoys, he looks upon as given to him, or allotted 
for his use by the Great Spirit who gave him life: he, there. 
fore, believes it to be his duty to adore and worship his Crea- 
tor and benefactor; to acknowledge with gratitude his past 
favours, thank him for present blessings, and solicit the con- 
tinuation of his good will*. 

‘As beings who have controul over all beasts and living 
creatures, they feel their importance; before they saw white 
people, or men of a different colour from their own, they 
considered themselves as God’s favourites, and believed that 
if the Great Mannitto could reside on earth, he would asso- 
ciate with them and be their great chief.’ 


The Indians consider, that whatever liveth on the land, 
and whatever groweth out of the earth, was given jointly 
to all, and that every one is entitled to his share: — 


‘From this principle, hospitality flows as from its source. 
With them it is not a virtue, but a strict duty. Hence they 
are never in search of excuses to avoid giving, but freely 
supply their neighbour’s wants from the stock prepared for 
their own use. ‘They give and are hospitable to all, without 
exception, and will always share with each other, and often 
with the stranger, even to their last morsel. ‘They rather 
would lie down themselves on an empty stomach, than have 
it laid to their charge that they had neglected their duty, by 
not satisfying the wants of the stranger, the sick, or the needy. 
The stranger has a claim to their hospitality, partly on account 
of his being at adistance from his family and friends, and 
partly because he has honoured them by his visit, and ought 
to leave them with a good impression upon his mind ; the 
sick and the poor, because they have a right to be helpedou! 
of the common stock: for, if the meat they have been served 
with, was taken from the woods, it was common to all before 
the hunter took it; if corn or vegetables, it had grown out 0 
the common ground, yet not by the power of man, but by that 
of the Great Spirit. Besides, on the principle, that all ar 
descended from one parent, they look upon themselves as but 
one great family, who, therefore, ought, at all times, and on 


* ‘An old Indian told me, about fifty years ago, that when he 
was young, he still fullowed the custom of his father and ancestors, 
in climbing up a high mountain or pinnacle, to thank the great 
spirit for all the benefits before bestowed, and to pray for a contine 
ance of his favour; that they were sure their prayers were heard, 
and acceptable to the Great Spirit, although he did not himself ap- 
pear to them,’ 
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al] occasions, to be serviceable and kind to each other, and 
by that means make themselves acceptable to the head of the 
universal family, the great and good Mannitto.’ 

‘The Indians are not only pe they are also in many re- 
spects a generous people, and cannot see the sick oad the 
aged suffer for want of clothing. To such they will give a 
blanket, a shirt, a pair of leggings, mocksens, &c. Other- 
wise, when they make presents, it is done with a view to re- 
ceive an equivalent in return, and the receiver is given to un- 
derstand what that ought to be. In making presents to 
strangers, they are content with some trifle in token of re- 
membrance ; but when they give any thing to a trader, they 
at least expect double the value in return, saying that he can 
afford to do it, since he had cheated them so often. 

‘They treat each other with civility, and shew much af- 
fection on meeting after an absence. When they meet inthe 
forenoon, they will compliment one another with saying, ‘a 

ood morning to you!” and, in the afternoon, “a good even- 
ing.” In the act of shaking hands with each other, they strictly 
attend to the distinguishing names of relations, which th utter 
at the time; as, for instance, ‘‘ a good morning, father, grand- 
father, uncle, aunt, cousin,’ and so down toa small grand- 
child. They are also in the habit of saluting old people no 
ways related to them, by the names of grandfather and grand- 
mother, not in atone of condescending superiority or dis- 
guised contempt, but as a genuine mark of the respect which 
they feel forage. ‘The common way of saluting where no 
relationship exists, is that of ‘ friend;’? when, however, the 
young people meet, they make use of words suitable to their 
years or stage in life; they will say, ‘‘ a good morning, com- 
rade, favourite, beloved, &c.’’ Even the children salute 
each other affectionately.’ 


The Indians are not quarrelsome, and are always on 
their guard, so as not to offend. They do not fight with 
each other, but say fighting is only for dogs and beasts. 
They are ingenious in making satirical observations, and 
even genuine wit is not unfrequent dmong them: thus, 
they compare the English and Americans to a pair of 
scissors, which do not cut themselves, but the poor In- 
dians, that are between :— 


‘They are remarkable for the particular respect which they 
pay to oldage. In all their meetings, whether public or pri- 
vate, they pay the greatest attention tothe observations and 
advice of the aged; no one will attempt to contradict them, 
nor to interfere in any manner, nor even to speak, unless he 
is specially called upon. ‘‘ The aged,” they say, ‘have 
lived through the whole period of our lives, and long before 
we were born; they have not only all the knowledge we 
possess, but a great deal more. We, therefore, must sub- 
mit our limited views to their experience.” 

‘In travelling, one of the oldest will always take the lead, 
unless another is specially appointed for that purpose. If 
such a one stops to hunt, or in order to stay and encamp at 
the place for some time, all halt together, all are pleased with 
the spot, and declare it to be judiciously chosen.’ 


Of the strong innate sense of justice which marks the 
Indian character, our author relates a singular anecdote, 
which happened in the year 1793, at an Indian village, 
called La Chine, situated nine miles above Montreal :— 


‘There were, in the said village of La Chine, two remark- 
able Indians, the one for his stature, being six feet four inches 
in height, and the other for his strength and activity. These 
two meeting together one day in the street, (a third being 
present,) the former, in a high tone, made use of some insult- 
ing language to the other, which he could not well put up 
with: he called him a coward, said he was his inferior in every 
tespect, and so provoked hisanger, that, unable any longer to 
Contain himself, the latter instantly replied, ‘‘ You have 
grossly insulted me; but I will prevent you from doing the 

ke again !” and at the same anoment stabbed him through 


the body with his knife, so that he dropped down dead by 
his side, The alarm being immediately spread through the 
village, a crowd of Indians assembled, and the murderer hav- 
ing seated himself on the ground, by the side of the dead 
body, coolly awaited his fate, which he could not expect to be 
any other than immediate death, particularly as the cry of the 

4 He was, ** kill him! killhim!” But, although he placed 
1is body and head ina proper posture to receive the stroke of 
the tomakawk, no one attempted to lay hands on him ; but, after 
removing the dead body from where it lay, they left him 
alone. Not meeting here with his expected fate, he rose 
from this place for a more public part of the village, and 
there lay down onthe ground, in the hope of being the sooner 
des a bie but the spectators, after viewing him, all retired 
again. Sensible that his life wasjustly forfeited, and, anxious 
to be relieved from a state of suspense, he took the resolution 
to go to the mother of the deceased, an aged widow, whom he 
addressed in these words: ‘‘ Woman, I have killed thy son; 
he had insulted me, it is true; but still he was thine, and his 
life was valuable to thee. I, therefore, now surrender my- 
self up tothy will. Direct as thou wilt have it, and relieve me 
speedily from misery.” To which the woman answered : 
‘“* Thou hast, indeed, killed my son, who was dear to me, and 
the only supporter I had in my old age. One life is already. 
lost, and to take thine on that account, cannot be ofany service 
to me, nor better my situation. ‘Thou hast, however, a son, 
whom, if thou wilt give me in the place of my son, whom 
thou hast slain, all Sal be wiped away.” The murderer 
then replied, ‘‘ Mother, my son is yet but a child, ten years 
old, and can be of no service to thee, but rather a trouble 
and charge: but here am I, truly capable of supporting and 
maintaining thee; if thou wilt receive me as thy son, nothing 
shall be — on my part to make thee comfortable while 
thou livest,” The woman, approving of the proposal, forth- 
with adopted him as her son, and took the whole family to 
her house. 

‘ But we must now look to the other side of the picture. It 
cannot but be acknowledged that the Indians are in general 
revengeful and cruel to their enemies. ‘That, even after the 
battle is over, they wreak their deliberate revenge on their 
defenceless prisoners; that in their wars they are indifferent 
about the means which they pursue for the annoyance and 
destruction of their adversaries, and that surprise and strata- 
gem are as often employed by them as open force. ‘This is 
ailtrue. Deprived of the light of the only true Christian 
religion, unchecked by the precepts, and unswayed by the 
exainple of the God of peace, they indulge too much, some- 
times, the violence of their passions, and commit actions 
which force the tear from the eye of humanity. But, upon 
the whole,—are we better than they are ?’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


. . . 
Hackett’s Narrative of the Expedition to South America, 
Brown’s Narrative, &c. in 1817, §c. 


(Continued.) 


Arrera stay of six days at Margarita, during which time 
several of the crew of the vessels died of a malignant yellow 
fever, the crew of the Indian Libre ran away with the brig, 
and the whole remaining force were nearly starved for want 
of provisions; they re-embarked and shaped their course 
for St. Martins, intending to proceed up the Orinoco. 
Captain Brown was on board the Victoria, and succeeded 
in repressing a mutiny in that vessel. In their passage up 
the Orinoco, Major Graham died, and a young midship- 
man fell over-board, and was seen no more; it is sup- 
posed he must have fallen a prey to an alligator, with 





which animals that river abounds, Of the miseries those 
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on board suffered, some idea may be formed from the fol- 
lowing account :— 


‘Our remaining small stock of bread and rum was on board 
the large boat, which we called the head quarters; and it was 
agreed that we should halt at stated periods, in order to take 
our frugal meals. Our portion of beef, which had been killed 
before distribution, we had on board our own boat; it was 
cut into long pieces, about three pounds weight, and a yard 
long, according to the custom of the Indians. Thus pre- 
pared, it is hung up in different parts of the boat, exposed to 
the sun, where it shortly putrifies, and in a few days becomes 
quite dry. Salt was an article at that time too valuable and 
scarce to be givento us. The first day we kept up with the 
larger boats, being favoured with a smart breeze, and went 








Bal; tf alongside the head-quarters to dinner, where we received a 
if a biscuit each, which was all we could expect until the next 
/ i ae, day; we were likewise advised to be careful, as tuere was re- 

'f ue maining only sufficient for three days, and to make it last that 


tine would require great economy. The soldiers received 
their whole allowance at the rate of a biscuit and a half per 
dav, with a fair division of rum. Inthe same boat with me 
was an officer of Colonel P——’s, who had the charge of the 
bazaage of that corps, with a small detachment of men: his 
Lt company was a source of great consolation during a voyage 
of unprecedented suffering up that tremendous river; for 
from the time of our embarking on board the gun-boats, do I 
date the commencement of our hardships, which have occa- 
sioned the death of many, and considerably impaired my 
constitution.’ 








‘ Our situation during the night was very unpleasant; for, 
it being impossible to bring up the boat inthe rapidity of the 
stream, we were obliged torun her in among the trees, and 
makeher fast to then, while the rowers took their repose. 
lor us to sleep was gr ergpie. a3; we were pestered with mil- 
lions of musquitoes, that prevented our opening either eyes 
or mouth, and stung us so severely through our apparel, that 
we were almost maddened with torture. The Indians were 
greatly amused to observe the decided preference manifested 
by these venomous insects to Europeans and new-comers ; 
but our distress was considerably increased, when the tigers 
and alligators gave us notice that they were at no great dis- 
tance from us, the former animals roaring in the most dread- 
ful inanner in the woods, and the latter blowing and splashing 
round our boat, which was not higher than ten inches above 
the surface of the water. This was a situation so novel to all 
of us, that it excited in us the greatest apprehensions for our 
safety. The tiger of South America is rather small, but, if 
possible, more ferocious than the royal tiger; and, if prompted 
yy long fasting, will frequently attack the alligator, when it 
. | meets it on shore, and the only means the latter has of escap- 
4 : ing, is by making a precipitate retreat to its watery abode 

with its antagonist, who, having once fastened on its throat or 
belly, (the only penetrable place,) will not let go his hold. 
‘Thus the tiger, in turn, becomes the prey of this terrible am- 
puibious animal, who, after a short struggle, drowns him. 
‘The Indians, when alone in their canoes, are very much on 
their guard against the alligator, who will frequently attack a 
boat, on observing a probable advantage, and, in order to se- 
cure its victin, will raise itself cautiously out of the water, 
and place its fore feet on the canoe, which is instantly over- 
set, and the poor. Lndian quickly meets a most horrible death 
in the voracious jaws that are open to receive him.’ 








Tlie current is so rapid in some parts of the Orinoco, 
that a man was obliged to swim on shore twenty or thirty 
times a-day, in order to make a rope fast to some tree, 

which was immediately hauled on board. The torrent is 
occasioned by the abrupt winding and creeks of the river, 
and by large rocks raised flat, and descending gradually 
35 ) 
if ‘to the water :— 
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"On these places the alligators. are generally seea basking 


jaw, as instantaneously as one would shut the lid o 
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in the sun, with their mouths wide open, until they are 4) ; 
with all kinds of insects; the animal then lets fai] jt. epper 
¢ 
The alligators have the appearance of logs of wood, aad - . 
been often fatally mistaken; the general size is from eight t 
thirteen feet, and the head and mouth being near! ya fourth 
of the length of the body. ‘This day we finished the half \j<. 
cuit we had left, and commenced upon the meat, which hag 
now become much tainted and very offensive. [had a smali 
carbine on board, and my companion a rifle, with which we 
amused ourselves, by firing at the monkeys and parrots, tha 
were in great a in the trees, and, as we were obliged to 
keep within a few yards of the shore, to avoid the strength of 
the current, we always had a good mark; but, not being pro- 
vided with a small canoe, we could not secure our game. 
Even with a canoe, it would have been very difficult to fing 
them in the thick underwood into which they must drop.’ 


How dreadful must have been the situation of our poor 
countrymen, when they were obliged to eat putrid meat 
roasted, or rather burnt, in the fire, without salt or a crust 
of bread. An incessant rein wet their blankets and all their 
covering : while the musquitoes were continually torturing 
them. How wretched must the condition of Captain 
Brown and Lieut. H. have been, by whom a bottle of 
wine and three biscuits were received with the most joyfut 
transports, and so carefully husbanded, that one biscuit 
was divided into four parts, and made to serve them bot! 
a day. 

At an Indian village named Sanchapa, they got a supply 
of beef, and were reinforced by two boats, on board of 
one of which was Commodore Dias, a Creole Spaniard, 
who commanded the whole of the patriot gun-boats :— 


‘ The people in these two boats presented, if possible, a 
more savage and fantastic appearance than those of our own. 
They were of both sexes, entirely naked, their bodies and 
long straight hair were daubed all over with red ochre, their 
arms and legs were bound round with string made of the n- 
bres of the cocoa-tree, and plaited in a variety of figures. 
This is done while in their infancy, and occasions their limbs 
to swell above the bandage, which produces a very singular 
appearance. Sanchap’ is a small village, built with roug! 
branches of trees, and covered with the plantain and cocoa 
leaf; itcontains abouttwo hundred inhabitants, most of whoin 
use this red ochre. They are a set of timid and cowardly 
people ; their chief —_ is fish and beef, which they kill 
in the plains, where the cattle run wild ; they also hunt the 
tiger for the sake of itsskin, which, during the time they were 
under the royalist government, they disposed of to the mer- 
chants that traded up the Orinoco. They are armed with 
oe bows and arrows, which they make and use very skil- 

ully. 

The fleet at length reached Angostura, where they 
were given to understand their situation would not be 
much improved, except that they would have a house te 
shelter them during the night. The description of this 
town Is interesting :— 

‘ Santo Tomé, or Angostura, is built on the left bank of the 
Orinoco, as you approach it from the grand mouth. There 
is a fine row of houses built of stone, in the Spanish style, €x- 
tending along a bank which is considerably elevated above 
the water. ‘The most striking building in this range is Ad- 
miral Bryon’s house, and that of the then Adjutant-General, 
Soublette, a native of Caraccas. Leaving this house, ina dl- 
rect line from the water, you cross over the principal street, 
and, still continuing the same direction, enter the square, 
where the principa buildings that deserve attention are the 
palace of the supreme chief, General Bolivar, which is always 
guarded by a strong detachment of men. There is a large 
square brick building, which encloses a great space of group 
at the extremity of the square, opposite the palace, which was 
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wended for a church, but, owing to the continual warfare 


Pat has disturbed this province, it has been left in its present 
cnfinished state. Near it is the prison, where are confined 
spout three hundred royalist prisoners, who are condemned 
.y slavery. These poor wretches are destitute of all cover- 
‘ag, except a piece of sack-cloth round their middle ; and in 
‘43 manner, exposed to the burning sun, they perform the 
most laburious work. They havea heavy chain on one foot, 
gad are constantly attended by a still more wretched guard, 
who, upon every trivial occasion, embitter their misery by 
she most wanton cruelty. As I had often occasion to go on 
duty into this prison, I had opportunities of frequently ob- 
serving the punishment inflicted on these men. - the vard, 
are various machines for the purpose: one of these is parti- 
cularly horrible in this climate, being an immense piece of 
smber divided into two, in the manner of stocks, with a great 
aumber of holes; the upper part is lifted by five or six men, 
and the unfortunate wretch is placed with his neck in one of 
the holes; his feet are then put into correspondent ones, and 
inthis manner he is suspended, horizontally, sometimes for 
forty-eight hours, without nourishment, and suffering the most 
excruciating torture from the dreadful heat, his head being 
close to this immense timber frame, and without a possibility 
of ng it one way or other. ‘The only remaining building 
worthy of notice in the square, is that where the priest cele- 
brates mass; it has formerly been a convent; the greater 
part of it is now laid out for the residence of the native offi- 
cers of high rank, the priests reserving apartments for them- 
selves, and a long room with an organ in it, where they per- 
form their holy functions. From the square there are two 
streets, at the back of Bolivar’s house, parallel to each other, 
which lead up to the magazine, and to the gates that open 
uito the country. At this place, a few temporary works were 
thrown up by the Spaniards, and a platform was raised in the 
space of a night, thirty feet from the ground, capable of con- 
taining two hundred infantry. It has the appearance of an ob- 
servatory, and a breast-work of plank is raised at the top, of 
sufficient strength to resist a musket-ball. The ascent is by a 
tep-ladder ; and from this place there is a most enchanting 
view: the Orinoco is seen winding in different directions for 
niles, and sometimes a few gun-boats and canoes are ob- 
served paddling towards the city, which add much interest to 
the scene. On turning towards the interior, the spectator be- 
iolds boundless plains, and here and there the ruins of batte- 
‘les and religious houses, with a few Indian huts and orange 
croves, 

‘Tn this square, close against the gate, was a chair, in which 
General Paes was shot, and, as an account of this event may 
ot prove uninteresting, I shall briefly relate the principal 
particulars. 

‘ This general was a mulatto, and second in command in the 
patriot army: he was considered the most clever officer in the 
independent cause, but was not without his enemies; he was 
accused of treason, anda plot of endeavouring to raise the 
mulattos and Indians in his favour, for the purpose of massa- 
creing all the whites, and usurping the supreme command. 
How far this may be true, I am not able to determine; but he 
was tried at Angostura, by the chief generals and Admiral 
Bryon, and condemned to suffer death. He was the bosom 
friend of Bolivar, who, with the most agonizing feelings, was 
compelled to sign his death-warrant. On being conducted to 
the place of execution, he passed the palace of the supreme 
chief, who was standing at the window to take a last look at his 
‘tend; the mournful procession so affected Bolivar’s feelings, 
that he hastily turned away, and, with an apparent emotion, 
audibly exclaimed, « adieu, my poor friend ioe 

‘General Paes was then led to the gates, where he, with 
Sreat firmness of nrind, took his seat in the fatal chair, and, 
Uncovering his breast, waved his hand as the signal to the sol- 
diers, who lodged seven balls in different parts of his body, 
‘wo of them passing through his stomach into the wall behind 
im, This general was a brave man, a good officer, and uni- 
¥ersally beloved by the independent troops; and his death, 
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which took place a short time previous to our arrival, was an 
irreparable loss to the patriot cause.’ 


In our notice of Colonel Hippesley’s Narrative, we 
gave an account of the patriot general, Paes, to which we 
will now add an anecdote of the same hero, related by 
Captain Brown :— 


‘ As an instance of his remarkable bravery, I will relate a 
circumstance that happened inthe Orinoco, Bolivar being in 
company with Paes, on the banks of the river, on a recone 
noitering excursion, and perceiving four of the enemy's gun- 
boats on the opposite side, about half a mile distant, ex pressed 
a wish that the Independents were in possession of them, to 
enable them to make an attack by water on the other side. 
Paez declared he would soon accomplish his wish, at which 
Bolivar laughed, and asked him how he intended to come at 
them. ‘This taunt piqued Paes, who, collecting a party of lis 
followers, demanded of them if they would follow hin, aiter 
which he drew his sword, and placing it in his mouth 
plunged into the stream with his brave Indians, succeeced | 
boarding the enemy’s boats, with very little loss, and returne: 
in triumph, to the no small astonishment of Bolivar and his 
troops. The men in General Paes’s province are a set of 
brave, robust, and hardy people; they are called Gueriltas, 
and, until lately, have not taken any part in the revolution, 
but are now the only troops which the royalists dread to ens 
counter; their horses being so swift of foot, that they surprve 
the enemy in camp during the night, when they are supposed 
to be leagues distant. Yet they seldom come to a yoneral 
engagement, for then, in that case, they would frequently 
suffer a defeat. Against the disciplined troops of tive hing, 
their bravery and rashiness in close combat would prove tvet 
ruin, as they advance in an irregular manner to the Caarge 
each striving to be foremost.’ 

( To be concluded in our neat.) 


PPP FPEPPEPEPFE*FFEBEROFEPEEAELEEF 


Misanthropy, and other Poems. By Joseph Suow,. J lino. 
pp. 132. London, 1819. 


Mr. Snow is the author of a poetical epistle to Lord 
Byron, published some time ago, and if he has not canght 
the fire of his lordship’s genius, there is, at least, a striking 
congeniality of disposition between them, Both are dis- 
satistied with themselves and with the world, against 
which they rail most impotently. Lord Byron never 
found any thing faithful but a Newfoundland doy, aud 
Mr. Snow addresses one of the canine species, in very 
similar, if not stronger terms :— 
‘ Devoted thou, in praise or blame, 
In bane or bliss, in weal or woe; 
True, when all else were false; the same, 
When all look’d cold and strange Lelow. 
* * * oe * 
Yes, my poor dog, tho’ man may sneer, 
‘Thy truth this verse may celebrate ; 
Thou art the only thing that’s dear— 
The living form I do not—hate.’ 

Such are the feelings with which the poem of Misan- 
thropy was written, or, rather, such are the feelings which 
it is wished to portray, for the author, before the couclu- 
sion, acknowledges that he had— 

‘ pursued the daring theme 
With wild impiety and stubborn pride,’ 


until religion relieved him from— 
‘ Despair, that nightmare of the mind.’ 


In a short preface, the author states, that these poems 
were ‘written amidst much distraction of mind, and 
under the influence of feelings poweifully excited by the 
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most untoward events,’ and that ‘ a life of almost unva- 
ried disappointment, from the moment the heart was 
capable of knowing its own bitterness, to the period when 
man is stated by the poet, to ‘ suspect himself a fool,’ 
have given the tone and colour of misanthropy to his 
views and sentiments ; and to such of his readers as have, 
like him, ‘ nursed a fiery and impatient spirit, to the dis- 
quiet of others, and to his own misery,’ to those who have 
sown the wind and reaped the whirlwind, he recommends 
the only true remedy for every sorrow—religion. _ 
We have hitherto only spoken of the author—his work, 
though evidently that of a man of poetic genius, yet 1s 
not of a very high order. The first poem, Misanthropy, 
is a very unequal performance; some of the stanzas possess 
much Leute and considerable spirit, but they are too 
often disfigured by coarse, unmeaning, and unpoetical 
expressions ; among these we may notice, such as ‘ dis- 
traught,’ in white stol’d saints,’ ‘ trebly woe,’ and seve- 
ral others, which we might mention. 

There is much feeling displayed in the following 
staizas :-— 


‘Oh, rightly did they judge, the wise of Thrace ; 
And well did they apply the truth severe, 
Who mourn’d the birth: and hail’d the finished race, 
Wept o’er the cradle, danc’d around the bier. 
More polish’d, we reserve the smile and tear: 
Then laugh ye giddy, and smile on ye gay ; 
Your’s is the maniac’s moody laugh, I fear : 
Yet still laugh on in any guise ye may; 
To-morrow is not your’s, then freely laugh to-day. 


There is a song that cometh not of mirth, 
A strain in which the feelings have no . ; 
A smile, that e’en to sadness owes its birth, 
And a wild laugh that is not of the heart. 
Such, in the festive scene with practis’d art, 
The strain I’ve utter’d, and the smile | wore ; 
And when the laugh was loudest, has the dart 
Of misery struck deep—aye! even to the core— 
And not a sigh betray’d the conflict which I bore.’ 


One of the causes of our author’s misanthropy was a 
disappointment in love—nothing more comman, but it 


is generally of a short duration, since, as one of our poet 
tells us :— 


‘ A lover forsaken 
A new love may get, 

But a neck when once broker 
Can never be set.’ 


But Mr. Snow shall describe his own feelings :— 


‘ And shame upon the day, for aye accurs’d, 
‘That woman’s tongue could e’er my soul beguile ; 
The false I trusted, and the faithless nurs’d, 
Bask’d in the fatal sunshine of her wile, 
And stak’d my all of peace upon her smile. 
The tale is old, nor is there aught so brief, 
So frail, as hopes we build on such a pile ; 
The flash, the dew, the bubble, and the leaf, 
Less changing than her love—more lasting than her grief. 


Lives there who hag not, in youth’s brighter day, 
On some ‘* dear friend” his pure affection set ? 
And breathes there who (himself unchang’d) can say 
The friend I lov’d in youth, I hold him yet ? 
Go, ey fool! ’twill soothe thy vain regret, 
‘To join the millions, plaining in thine ear, 
Of Friendship’s broken claims how vast the debt; 
And find no bond of union men revere, 
That mammon has not forg’d—all else is useless here.’ 








ey 


continue his invectives against the ‘ pomps and Vanities 
of this wicked world,’ and against its enjoyments too, 
when a happier state succeeds, which he thus describes -— 


‘ Thus far had I pursued the daring theme, 

With wild impiety and stubborn pride ; 
Nor light propitious broke the troubled dream ; 

The past, the future, each alike denied 

All hope, all comfort ; and I might have died 
The death that never can atonement find, 

By hell’s delusions, spelpbound, chain’d, and tied, 
Urg’d by despair, that nightmare of the mind: 
But He, who knows our griefs, a better fate design’d,’ 

* oa * * +. 


‘That change is come; the storm hath spent its strength, 

The whirlwind of the passions now is past: 
The “ still small voice,” neglected erst, at length 

Hath spoken comfort, and is heard at last, 

The midnight darkness is retiring fast, 
And hope, the morning star, emerging now, 

Smiles swectly, tho’ it show how fierce the blast 
Escaped ; Great Power! before whose throne I bow, 
Be thou my earliest theme, my latest homage ‘Thou!’ 


From the minor poems, many of which are of a reli- 
gious cast, we select the three following as favourable spe- 
cimens :— 


‘TO A VIOLET, FOUND IN DECEMBER. 


Sweet flower! to me now «doubly dear, 
Welcome thy unexpected form ; 
Since rear’d in winter’s lap severe, 
The nursling of December’s storm! 


Oh! thou wast sure in pity lent, 
Desponding nature’s heart to raise ; 

And midst her wither’d glories sent, 
A harbinger of happier days. 


So, in affliction’s darkest hour, 
When life’s severest storms we bear, 
Hope, like this sweet and modest flow’r, 
Breaks on the winter of despair.’ 


‘ON THE DEATH OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


Tis struck! a nation staggers with the blow! 
A ‘* deep immedicable” wound is giv’n! 
Britain, be humbled in the dust; here know, 

And own the chastisement of angry heav’n! 


On him, the ‘ faithful found” in peril’s day, 
A nation’s hopes were fixed ; with him are fled! 
Who, now, the plague’s avenging wrath can stay ? 
Who stand between the living and the dead ? 


A manly heart is broken, and a mind : 
‘* Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown !” 
Awestruck, I cease; the solemn theme may find 
Expression meet, in silent grief alone.’ 


‘A THOUGHT. 


The storm was fierce, an oak was near; 
Twas gain’d in agony of fear: 
Oh refuge, dearly bought! 
For there, the flash attracted fell— 
A blacken’d corse was left to tell 
The treacherous shelter sought ! 


Life’s storms assail’d : an orphan’d maid 
Fled to a near and offer’d shade, 

That seem’d to promise fair ; 
Go, ask yon sear’d and wither’d thing, 
In shame and sorrow wandering, 

What hideous death was there!’ 





For no Jess than forty-seven stanzas, does our author 


On the whole, we think favourably of Mr. Snow as 4 


poet, and that, notwithstanding the slovenliness of diction, 
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snd an obscurity of language, which too often betrays it- 
if in some of his best poems, he yet gives promise of more 
matured excellence. 


PPILI IPE PEPPOPPELPEPOPOPOEPOEOLECLD 


The Cambro-Briton. Nos. I, IT, and UT, for September, 


October, and November. 


Fpirors of reviews, or literary miscellanies in their 
nature similar to the Leterary Chronicle, are too fre- 
quently suspected of undue partiality in the opinions 
they may occasionally give to the world; it therefore, 
pleasantly enough relieves us from the odium of suspi- 
cion, to find the two first numbers of the above work 
(published at our office) thus noticed in a contempo- 
rary journal :— 


‘The Cambro-Briton is a new periodical work, dedicated 
tothe literature, arts, and antiquities of Wales. We confess 
with some humility, that our acquaintance with these subjects 
is far from being so intimate as it ought to be, considering the 
interesting figure which that country makes in the ancient his- 
tory of Britain. Nor do we know how to account for this, 
except that a prejudice imbibed from certain apparently ridi- 
culous pretensions to antiquity, and pertinacious assertion of 
the truth of minute facts, during periods of remote darkness, 
has repelled us from the study of what was really curious and 
important in the annals ofa very extraordinary people. ‘The 
writer, who has abilities to remove prejudices of this kind, and 
lead us, without shocking probability too much, into the in- 
vestigation of Cambro-British remains, and the contemplation 
of Cambro- British existence, will not only deserve well of his 
—" but of every lover of learning throughout the 
world, 

‘Wales is rich in antique monuments ; her wildest tradi- 
tions are connected with the earliest poetry and romances of 
Europe, if they must sometimes be excluded from the claim 
to authority, as matters of historical research. And whether 
fable or authentic record, we are at least sure, that they are 
exceedingly entertaining, and well calculated to throw a light 
upon subjects of refined speculation, to all who think it worth 
while to inquire into the manners of other ages, the progress 
ofcivilization, and the various phases of their species. 

‘Upon glancing over these performances, we are inclined 
tohope, that they will supply a desideratum in our island’s 
literature. If well conducted, and supported, as they ought 
to be, by contributions from gentlemen, especially natives of 
Wales, conversant with the legends, antiquities, &c. of that 
country, they will soon assert a rank in periodical literature, 
equal to the usefulness, and, we may add, patriotism of their 
design. We say patriotism ; for though we are determinedly 
hostile to all those national prejudices which aim at exalting 
one people by calumniating another, we conceive that there 
are few passions more commendable than that amor patrix 
which seeks to find honourable traits, delightful associations, 
and dignifying memorials, connected with our native land. 
This is the broad foundation for the most endearing social 
affections, and the best virtues of our nature ; and miserable 
1s the soil where pseudo philosophy asserts its new-fangled 
principles, in opposition to these antiquated sentiments.’ 


The following exceptive Aphorisms of Catwg are ex- 
tracted from the third number of this work :— 

‘There is no truth except that which it is not possible to 
vary. 

ee is no equity but that which cannot be dispensed 
with, 

‘ There isno good but that which cannot be improved. 

* There is no evil but that which cannot have its worse. _ 

‘There is no worst, save that from which no one good is 
derivable. 


i is no fitness but that which it is not possible to 
stort, 
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_ There is nothing distorted but that which cannot be 
fitted. 

‘There is nothing complete but that wherein a defect is 
linpossible. 

‘ There is no defect save that from which no one benefit 
can be procured. 

‘ There is no benefit but where a contrast is not possible. 

‘ There can be no contrast except to evil. 

‘There is no contrast to evil but God. 

‘There is no God but he than whom there can be none 
better. 

‘There is nothing which cannot have its better, save the 
best of all. 

‘There is no best of all except love. 

‘ There is no love but God; God is love.’ 








A DESCRIPTION OF THE BEAVER, IN CANADA. 
BY JOSEPH SANSUM, ESQ. OF NEW YORK. 


Tuart sagacious and persevering animal, the beaver, is the 
proper emblem of republican America, and was so adopted 
by Franklin, in his designs for the continental bills. His 
merits have been strangely overlooked by European natural- 
ists. ‘They would have found him an exception to their 
favourite theory, that nature, for some unknown reason, has 
a tendency to belittle her productions upon the new continent. 

In the deep recesses of Canadian forests, where the beaver 
is undisturbed by man, he is a practical example of almost 
every virtue. Ask now, said Solomon, the beasts, and they 
shall teach thee. ‘The Indians were in the habit of prognos- 
ticating the mildness or severity of the ensuing winter, from 
the quantity of provisions laid in by the beavers for their win- 
ter’s stock. 

The beaver is a pattern of conjugal fidelity and paternal 
care; laborious, thrifty, frugal, honest, watchful, and inge- 
nious. Fle submits to government in the republican form, 
forthe benefits of political association; but is never known, 
in the most powertul communities, to make depredations 
upon his weaker neighbours. 

On the first arrival of Europeans in Canada, the beaver was 
found of the size of four feet in length, and the weight of 
fifty or sixty pounds; but all animals, hunted for their furs 
or skins, have become much less, or rather have been pre- 
vented from becoming so large, as they were before the ap- 
proach of civilized man. He is now rarely met with of a 
greater length than three feet, or a greater weight than tweaty- 
five to thirty pounds. 

The back of this remarkable animal rises like an arch. His 
teeth are long, broad, strong, and sharp. Four of these, two 
above and two below, are called incisors. ‘These teeth pro- 
ject one or two inches, and are curved like a gouge. ‘The 
toes of his fore-feet are separated, as if designed to answer 
the purpose of fingers. His hind feet are fitted with webs, 
adapted to the purpose of swimming. His tail is a foot long, 
an inch thick, and five or six inches broad ; it accordingly 
serves the purpose of atrowel in plastering his dam. 

Wherever a number of these animals come together, they 
immediately combine in society, to perform the common 
business of constructing their habitations ; apparently acting 
under the most intelligent design. Though there ts no 
appearance indicating the authority of a chief or leader, yet 
no contention or disagreement is ever observed among them. 

When a sufficient number of them are collected to form a 
town, the public business is first attended to; and, as they 
are amphibious animals, provision is to be made for spending 
their time, occasionally, both in and out of the water. In 
conformity to this law of their nature, they seek a situation 
which is adapted to both these purposes. . 

With this view, a lake or pond, sometimes a running 
stream, is pitched upon. If it be a lake or pond, the water tn 
it is always deep enough to admit of their swimming under 
the ice. If it be a stream, it is always such a stream as wil 
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form a pond that shall be every way convenient for their pur- 
pose; and such is their forecast, that they never fix upon a 
situation that will not eventually answer their views. 
‘Their next business is to construct a dam. ‘This is always 
slaced in the mgst convenient part of the stream ; the form of 
jt is either strait, rounding, or angular, as the peculiarities of 
the situation require ; 2ndno human ingenuity could improve 
their labours in these respects. 
The materials they use, are wood and earth. They choose 
a tree on the river side, which will readily fall across the 
stream ; and some of them apply themselves with diligence 
to cut it through with their teeth. Others cut down smaller 
trees, which they divide into equal and convenient lengths. 
Some drag these pieces to the brink of the river, and others 
‘swim with them to the spot where the dam is forming. 
As many as can find room, are engaged in sinking one end 
‘of these stakes; and as many more in raising, fixing, and 
securing the other ends of them, Others are employed, at 
the same time, in carrying on the plastering om of the work. 
; The earth is brought in their mouths, formed into a kind of 
mortar with their fvet and tails, and this is spread over the 
intervals between the stakes, saplings and twigs being occa- 
sionally interwoven with the mud and slime. 


Where two or three hundred beavers are united, these 
<lams are from six to twelve feet thick at the bottom; at the 
top, not more than two or three. In that part of the dam 
which is opposed to the current, the stakes are placed ob- 
liquely ; but on that side where the water is to fall over, 
they are placed in a perpendicular direction. 

These dams are sometimes a hundred feet in length, and 
always of the exact height which will answer their purposes. 

The ponds thus formed sometimes cover five or six hun- 
dred acres. They generally spread over grounds «bounding 
with trees and ‘ook 4. of the softest wood, maple, birch, pop- 

lar, willow, &c. and, to preserve the dams against inunda- 

tion, the beaver always leaves sluices near the middle, for the 
redundant water to pass off. 

When the public works are completed, the beavers sepa- 
rate into small companies, to build cabins or houses for them- 
selves. ‘These are built upon piles, along the borders of the 
“tna They are of an oval construction, resembling a bee- 

live; and they vary from four to ten feet in diameter, accord- 
ing to the number of families they are to accommodate. 

These dwellings are never less than two stories high, gene- 
rally three; and sometimes they contain four apartments.— 
Thegwalls of these are from two to three feet thick, formed of 
the same materials with the dams. On the inside, they are 
made smooth, but left rough without, being rendered impe- 
netrable to rain. ‘The lower story is about two feet high, the 
second is formed by a floor of sticks covered with mud, and 
the upper apartment terminates with an arched root. Through 
each floor there is a passage, and the uppermost floor is 
always above the level of the water. 

Each of these huts has two doors, one on the land side, to 
admit of their going out and seeking provision that way; 
another under the water, and below where it freezes, to pre- 
serve their communication with the pond. 

No association of people can possibly appear more happy, 
or be better regulated, than the tribe of beavers. The male 
and female always pair. In September, they lay-up their 
winter’s stock, which consists of bark and the tender twigs 
oftrees. ‘Then commences the season of love and repose ; 
and during the winter they remain within, every one enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his own labour, without pilfering from any 
other. 

Towards spring, the females bring forth their young, to the 
number of three or four. Soon after, the male retires to 
gather firs and vegetables, as the spring opens; but the dam 
remains at home, to nurse and rear up their young. The 
male occasionally returns home, but not to tarry, until the 
end of the year; yet, if any injury should happen to their 
works, the whole society are soon collected, by some un- 


————— 
known means, and they join all their forces to repair ¢} 
injury which has been sustained. the 

Whenever an enemy approaches their village, the } 
who first perceives the unwelcome stranger, strike 
water with liis tail, to give notice of the approaching danger - 
and the whole careful tribe instantly plunges into the wate,’ 
Let us hear no more of the half-reasoning elephant ; he jx but 
a ninny to the beaver of America. ; 

The fur of this wonderful animal, which is so much prized 
in commerce, is an interior coat, there being a double 
growth of it over all parts of the body ; the outer and longer 
being of an inferior quality, while the inner, being thus pre- 
served from air and injury, is thick, fine, and as soft as silk 
The sacks which contain the precious oil, used in medicine. 
under the name of castoreum, lie concealed behind the kic- 
neys. 

They vary very much in colour. The most esteemed 
shade is black, and they have been found perfectly White ; 
but the general colour of the species isa chesnut brown, 

In astate of nature, undisturbed by barbarous and selfs}, 
man, this provident animal lives fifteen or twenty years, and 
»srepares the way for several generations, adapting his dwel- 

ings to the increase of his family. —Afontily Magazine. 
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Original Conmiunications, 
ANECDOTES OF DR. LETTSOM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CIIRONICLE, 


Sir,—Having obtained these anecdotes of Dr. Lett. 
som from an authentic source, and not having seen them 
in his valuable memoirs, I transmit them for insertion in 
your very instructive and respectable miscellany, 

And have the honour to remain, 
Sir, your’s very respectfully, *. *, *. 

In the cold weather, when poor men were out of work, 
the doctor constantly employed them about his grounds. 
It happened that a gentleman, whose premises adjoined 
them, met the doctor, one winter’s morning, and up- 
braided him for keeping so many men in a state of appa- 
rent idleness. * True, neighbour,’ said the doctor, with a 
smile of complacency, ‘but who pays them? Thou or I? 
The gentleman felt the reproof, and, turning on his heel, 
bade the doctor good morning. 

The doctor was in the practice of carrying the produce 
of his fees carelessly in his coat-pocket. His footman, 
being aware of this, used to make free with a guinea, oc- 
casionally, while it hang up in the passage. The doctor, 
having repeatedly missed his gold, was suspicious of the 
footman, and took an opportunity of watching him. He 
succeeded in the detection, and, without even noticing it 
to the other servants, called him into his study, and coolly 
said to him, ‘ John, art in want of money?’ ‘ No;’ re- 
plied John.—* Oh! then, why didst thou make se 
free with my pocket? And, since, thou dist not want 
money, and hast told me a lie, I must part with thee. 
Now, say what situation thou wouldst like abroad, and | 
will obtain it for thee; for, I cannot keep thee; I cannot 
recommend thee, therefore thou must go.’ Suffice it te 
say, the doctor procured John a situation, and he went 
abroad, 

Persons in trade in C 1, were in some means sup- 
ported by the doctor; for, were they short in their week’s 
means, and behind with their bills, it was only for them to 
make application, and their wants were supplied. Once 








a tradesman applied to him for the loan of twenty pounds, 
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sachin . 

for a short time,—‘ A short time ?” said the doctor, putting 
his hand into his pocket, ‘I might as well give it thee, 
for that short time might put thee to great inconvenience ; 
.o, make good use of it, and it will do thee a service ; but, 
{thou return it, it might require thee to borrow again,” 


PPI LAEFLA PE LIPPLELLELPLOPOL EL LP OLOPM 


INTEGRITY. 
© But who will call those noble, who deface 

By meaner acts, the glories of their race ?—JUVENAL. 

A surer and safer way to advancement, prosperity, and 
lasting honour, cannot be chosen than integrity. In this 
ustly celebrated city, the greatest and the best of men 
nave arisen to their exalted eminence in society, and 
maintain their elevation. By deviating from integrity, it 
's impossible to ascertain how miserable would have been 
their situations; but this we are sure, none of the citizens 
would have such high respect, were they not men of prin- 
ciple, and to be depended on in their commercial and 
domestic relations. How desirable then it is, that all those 
who are engaged in the duties of business, from the head 
clerk to the porter,—all those who are employed in fami- 
lies, from the secretary to the scullion, should keep inte- 
stity for ever before their eyes. When we see a banker's 
clerk, parading the haunts of fashion, drest in the most 
expensive costuine, and observe him frequently at the 
villiard-table, overcome by wine, we fear he is wand- 
ering from integrity. When we hear of a citizen's 
apprentice exclaiming, ata private theatre, * My name 
is Norval,’ and * ye cloud-capt towers,’ instead of his 


being behind the counter or in the warehouse, where his | 


absent master supposes him to be; although with pain, 
we say, the youth of our once hopeful expectation, 
we fear, is a fugitive from integrity, and will not solace 
the affection of his widowed parent! When we see do- 
mestics extravagantly wasteful at home, dress above 
their situations and circumstances, and hear how much 
they are given to pilfer silver and linen, we do not feel 
any hesitation in saying, would that they had not swerved 
from integrity! It is better to be a poor labourer than a 
wealthy knave. Deception and dishonesty are the rela- 
tives of vice. By our company we are known. It is not 
enough to argue a want of liberty for pleasure, or a want 
of money for pursuits. ‘Temptation, though an old and 
subtle seducer, must not besuffered to turn the mind from 
its best friend—integrity. Society ismingled withthe good, 


bad, and indifferent, but we should not letour desires lead | 


us from those who are examples worthy of our imita- 
tion, and, finally, association. We should be as scrupu- 
lous with a pin, if it be entrusted to our care, as a 
thousand pounds. A strict adherence to truth, an indus- 
trious habit, a willing disposition, a love of sterling merit, 


and an intelligent cultivation of heart, if perseveringly | 


maintained, shall prove as formidable as a well-manned 
fleet of ships, which guard our boasted isle from the in- 
cursions and innovations of her enemies; and hence inte- 
grity becomes invulnerable to reproach, and invaluable to 
misfortune, J. R. P. 


PPPPPEPEPPEPPLLOPOELELEPEPEREOLE? 


FRENCH HANDBILL. 
Hotel D' Angleterre, d Hyeres, tenu par le Sieur Jean 
Denis Giraud, Proprietaire.—A Vavantage du point de 
vue magnifique dont on jouit des appartemens de cet 





belle orangerie ; rien n'a été epargné encore pour l'agre- 
ment des voyageurs: Parterre, promenades en terrasses, 
sulon de bain, amblement recherché, vaste remise, diverses 
ecuries ; enfin tout ce qui peut rendre un etablissement 
de ce genre agréable et commode, s'y trouve parfaitement 
reuni, 

Which, on the reverse, for the information of those 
whom it may concern, is thus elegant/y translated :— 

‘ England Inn, at Hyeres, holded by Mr. John Denis 
Giraud, Head land lord.—Has the advantage of beautiful 
perspective of which it is enjoyed by the apartments of this 
lun, almost situated at south, surrounded by a tine 
orange-trees, flower-zarden, terrass-walks, parlours, baths, 
rooms neatly furnished; great coach-liouse, many sta- 
bles, in fine all that is able to make an agreeable and con- 


venient settlement of this sort, is perfectly meeted 
therein.’ 
If the English language is so little understood even in 


matters of hourly attention, what must it be in works of 
science and deep thought ! J. A. 











AN UPSTART KNIGIEL 

Is a holiday clowne, and differs only in the static of ins 
‘clothes, not the stutfe of himselfe: for he bare the kiag’s 
isword before he had armes to wield it; yet being once 
| laid o’er the shoulder with a knighthood, he finds tue lies 
-rauld his friend. {lis father was a man of good stocke, 
(though but a tanner, or usurer: be purchased the land, 
and his son the title. He has doft off the name ofa coun- 
| try fellow, but the looke not so easie, una his face beares 
i still a relish of churne milk. Hee is garded with more 
‘gold lace then all the gentlemen o’th country, yet hrs 
bedy makes his clothes still out of fashion, This house- 
keeping is seen much in the distinct families of dogues, 
and seruing men attendant on their kennels, and the 
deepnesse of their throats is the depth of their discourse. 
A hawke he esteemes the true burthen of nobilitie, aud ts 
‘exceeding ambitious to seeme delighted im the sport, and 
_ have his first glove with his lesses. A justice of poace hee 
is to domineere in his parish, and doe his neighbour wrong 
with more right. And very scandalous he is in his autho- 
ritic, for nu sin almost which hee will not commit. Hee 
| will be drunke with hunters for company, and staine his 
gentility with droppings of ale. He ts fearcfull of being 
| 





sheriff of the shire by instinct, and dreads the size week 
‘us much as a prisoner. In summe he is but a clod of his 
/owne earth; or his land is the dunghill, and he the cocke 
that crowes over it. And commouly his race is quickly 
‘runne, and his children’s children, though they scape 
hanging, returne to the place from whence they ceine.— 
From Bishop Earles’ Microcosmographia. 


crvsccccsovesocscece 
AN UNIVERSITY DUNNE 

Is a gentleman’s follower cheaply purchas’d, for his 
own money has hired him. Hee is an inferiour creditor of 
some ten shilling or downwards, contracted for horse-hire, 
or perchance for drinke, too weake to be put in suite, and 
he arrests your modesty. Hee is not very expensive of 
his time, for he will waite upon your staires a whole after- 
noon; and dance attendance with more patience than a 
gentleman-usher, Hee is a sore beleaguerer of chambers, 





otel, presque tous situés au midi, et entoures d’une! 


and assaultes them sometimes with furious kuockes; yet 
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finds strong resistance commonly, and is kept out. Hee 
is a great complayner of schollers loytering, for he is sure 
never to find them within, and yet he is the chiefe cause 
many times that makes them studie. Hee grumbles at 
the ingratitude of men that shunne him for his kindnesse, 
but indeed it is his owne fault, for he is too great an up- 
brayder. No man puts them more to their brain than 
he; and, by shifting him off, they learn to shift in the 
world, Some choose theire roomes a-purpose to avoide 
his surprisals, and thinke the best commodity m them his 
prospect. Hee is like a rejected acquaintance, hunts 
those that care not for his company, and he knows it well 
enough ; and yet will not keep away. The sole place to 
supple him is the buttery, when he takes grievous use 
upon your name, and he is one much wrought with yood 
beere and retorike. He is a man of most unfortunate 
voyages; and no gallant walks the streets to less pur- 
pose.—L'rom the same. 





Londtntana, 
No. V: 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Tue Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, is 

one of the most celebrated piles of ancient art our coun- 
try can boast. Its tombs have been frequently con- 
templated; and the poet and the philosopher have 
walked within its cloistered pale, as it were conversing 
with the dead of many ages, The early history of the 
abbey is not very satisfactorily known; there seems, 
however, little doubt, that it was founded by Sebert,iking 
of the East Saxons, about the year 604. The original 
site of the building was, according to Sulcardus, and a 
charter of king Offa, in 785, called Thorney Island, it 
having been overgrown with thorns and environed with 
water. Tradition has, however, assigned a much earlier 
origin to this abbey, and, in one of the legendary tales by 
which its antiquity and sacred character have been sup- 
ported, a chapel or oratory is said to have been raised by 
the apostle St. Peter himself, during his traditionary visit 
to this island. As to the first building here, or even as it 
was afterwards repaired by St. Dunstan, we cannot expect 
to find any account. Sebert, who died in 616, is believed 
to have endowed the church very liberally. Offa is also 
known to have been a benefactor, Previous to his time, 
the abbey had, for many years, been forsaken by the 
monks, and lay in ruins; a circumstance which cannot be 
accounted for without referring to the general devastation 
of the Danes. 

In the time of Eadwine, who was chosen abbot in 
1049, the church was built in a more splendid style, by 
Edward the Confessor. Antiquaries have puzzled them- 
selves much to ascertain the motive which could induce 
Edward not only to rebuild it magnificently, but to endow 
it with such large revenues ; and they have discovered, 
that when the king was in exile, in Normandy, he vowed, 
that if God would put an end to his troubles, he would go 
a pilgnmage to Rome, and retwrn thanks to the almighty 
at the tomb of St. Peter. When he was restored to the 
throne, the pope, Leo 1X, absolved him from his oath, on 
condition of his giving a part of tiie money allotted for his 
journey to the poor, and erecting «snd endowing a monas- 
tery in honour of St. Peter, 





The apostolic letter permitted Edward either to repair 
the old church or to rebuild it. The words of the lett, 
are—* Deinde precipiinus tibi sub nomine sanct« obe- 
dientiz et peenitentiz ut expansas quas ad iter istud paras 
veras pauperibus eroges et cenobium monachorum, jy, 
honore sancti Petri, apostolorum principis, aut noyyr 
construas aut vetustum emendas.’ But in the deed of 
Edward, which is given by the same writer, it is eX pressly 
stated, that he had not only caused the old church to be 
destroyed, but a new one, from the very foundations, to 
be built and dedicated in its room. ¢ Itaque decinyar; 
precepi omnem substantiam meam, tam 1n auro et argento 
quam in pecudibus, et omni genere possessionem, ¢ 
destruens veterem, novam a fundarnentis basilicam con. 
struxi, constructam dedicari feci 5 kal. Jan,’ 

The rebuilding of the church commenced about the 
year 1050, and was finished in 1065, and dedicated a few 
days before the death of Edward, who had endowed it 
with numerous possessions and manors, invested it with 
extraordinary privileges, and pronounced * an eternal 
anathema and punishment with the betrayer Judas, 
against all those who should contravene or violate the 
liberties thus given.’ Edward also, as it is said, presented 
the church with numerous precious relics, among which 
were part of the manger where Christ was born; of the 
bread which he blessed; of the wilderness where he fasted; 
of the gaol where he was imprisoned ; of his undivided 
garment; the sponge, lance, and scourge, witii which he 
was tortured. Many pieces of the vestments of the Vir- 
gin Mary; of her milk; of her hair; with the relics of 
numerous saints. : 

Sulcardus tells us, that the church built by Edward, 
was supported by many pillars and arches, and that the 
fashion of it was in the shape of a cross; a hint, which 
sufficiently explains the remark of Matthew Paris, that it 
was built ‘ novo compositionis genere,’ and served asa 
pattern, much followed, in the erection of other churches. 

Camden has given another description of it, translated 
from a manuscript of the very period. ‘ The principal 
area or nave of the church stood on lofty arches of hewn 
stone, jointed together in the nicest manner, and the vault 
was covered with a strong double-arched roof of stone on 
both sides. The cross which embraced the choir, and 
by its transept supported a high tower in the middle, rises 
first with a low strong arch, and then swells out with 
several winding staircases to the single wall up to the 
wooden roof, which is carefully covered with lead. 

The confessor’s church is supposed to be introduced 
with the figure of the king in the Bayeaux tapestry, en- 
graved by Dr. Ducarel in the Anglo-Norman antiquities. 
But nothing appears that can afford a good idea of what 
it might have been; we can only see that it was a lofty 
structure, in the best style of Saxon building. 

In the reign of Henry II, the church suffered much by 
fire; and remained in a dilapidated state during the reign 
of Henry III, who, in the year 1220, commenced its ree 
building with a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, on ™ 
site of which the chapel of Henry VII was afterwar 


erected. Matthew, of Westminster, speaks expressly of 


Henry as the founder; * Rege Henrico III, existent 
adhuc persuasore, fundatore, et primi lapidis in — 
mento operis positore.” Henry, however, was oe. : 
thirteen years of age; and there are instruments ~ee 
maining, in the archives belonging to the dean and chap 
ter, in some of which spiritual, and in others, tempo 
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venefits are granted to such as shall contribute towards 
‘ye building; so that, by founder, we are merely to under- 
and, that Henry was the patron and principal benefactor 
the work. The day after the foundation of this build- 
og, Henry repeated the ceremony of his coronation, which, 
st his accession in 1216, could not be performed here, as 
the place was then tn the possession of his enemies. 

[n 1245, twenty-five years after the first chapel, Henry 
wok down the greater part of the church, to renew it, as 
ome assert, upon the old foundations. Matthew Paris 
ays, that he ordered the east-end, tower, and transept, to 
be taken down, and rebuilt in a more elegant form, at his 
own expense. And that he prosecuted these intentions 
«ith uncommon zeal, is evident from various records in 
the Exchequer. In 1246, he ordered to this use, 25911. 
jue from the widow of one David, of Oxford, a Jew. In 
1254, the king’s treasurer and the barons of the exche- 
quer were ordered to apply to it the annual sum of 3000 
marks. In 1258, athousand marks a-year were ordered, 
ithe same way, from the profits of the abbacy, while it 
lay vacant after the death of Abbot Crokesley ; and, in 
1270, it was certified, that there had been applied to the 
sine work, 37541. paid by Lady Alice Lacy, for eleven 
years’ custody of her son’s estate. The whole expense of 
the building is no where to be found, but Mr. Widmore 
zathered from the archives, that, so early as 1261, the 
charges had arrived at somewhat more than 29,600). 

The work, as far as it was prosecuted in the reign of 
Henry IIf, may be easily distinguished from the parts 
ected at a subsequent period. It consists of the Con- 
fessor’s chapel, the side aisles and chapels, the choir {some- 
what lower than Sir Isaac Newton’s monument, and the 
transepts. The four pillars, westward of the present choir, 
which have brass fillets, appear to finish Henry's work ; 
the conclusion of which is also marked by astriped chalky 
stone, which forms the roof. In the remainder of the 
church, the bases of the pillars on which the body rests, 
arenot only higher, but there is an alteration of form in 
the upper windows, and the lace-work about the arches is 
omitted. The gifts of Henry to the church were very 
humerous ; amongst these was the following curious one, 
‘a dragon in manner of a standard or ensign of red samit, 
to be embroidered with gold, and his tongue to appear as 
though continually moving, and his eyes of sapphires, or 
other stones.’ And in his will, 1272, Henry committed 
the completion of his plans to his son; bequeathing five 
hundred marks to finish the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, 

In the three reigns immediately succeeding, the work 
seems to have been nearly at a stand ; till, a little before 
theend of Edward III’s reign, Cardinal Langham gave 
600 marks; when something more was done in the pull. 
ing down and altering the western part, which still re- 
mained of the confessor’s building. Under Richard I], 
the work was prosecuted with considerable spirit, and it 
s to his muniticence we stand indebted for the beautiful 
porch which finishes the north transept. In his will, he 
made a handsome provision toward the completion of the 

uilding ; but almost all its clauses were neglected ; and, 
%8 far as the progress of the abbey is concerned, we must 
Pass his successor’s reign in silence. Henry V, however, 
revived the matter, and not onl y gave considerable sums in 
Person, but granted an annual pension for this pious pur- 
Pose, of a thousand marks a year. Under his son, Hen- 
'y VI, the work of building was neglected. Nor did it 
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receive encouragement in the early part of the reign of 
Edward IV. But, in 1470, when his queen had taken 
sanctuary there, and received respect from the abbot and 
his monks, the king made some trifling donations, and 
the queen built a small chapel to St. Erasuius. 

Henry VII, on obtaining the crown as heir of the house 
of Lancaster, and next relation to Henry VI, designed, 
from respect to that prince, to build and endow a chapel 
to his memory, at Windsor ; in which, to erect a stately 
monument over his remains; but the abbots and monks 
petitioned the king to have the remains of Henry depo- 
sited in their church, ¢ as being that which he himself, i 
his life time, had chosen for his burial place.’ This was 
agreed to, and determined Heury on erecting the magni- 
ficent building, called, in honour of him, the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh. 

For the erection of this noble pile, the two chapels, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and to St. Erasmus, were 
pulled down, and the first stone of the new fabric was 
laid on the 24th of January, 1502-3, by the hands of 
Abbot Islip, Sir Reginald Bray, K. G., and several other 
persons. The king himself was present at the ceremony, 
and probably assisted in placing the stone, which had 
engraven on it, the following inscription :— 

‘ Illustrissimus Henricus Septimus, Rex Anglia et Franciz, 
et Dominus Hibernia, posuit hanc petram in honore beatx 
Virginis Maria ; 24 die Januarit; Anno Domini, 1502. Et 
anno dicti Henrici Septimi, decimo octavo.’ 

Shortly after the foundation of this new chapel, Hen- 
ry ViI granted various estates to the abbey for specitic 
purposes, and, a few days previous to his decease, in 1509, 
he delivered to Abbot Islip, 5000I. towards finishing the 
new chapel ; he also bequeathed 500 marks for completing 
the west end of the Abbey Church. 

This Abbey, which had existed for upwards of nine 
hundred years, was dissolved in the reign of Henry VIII, 
in the year 1540, and, the same year, it was advanced to 
the dignity ofa cathedral, and endowed with a revenue of 
£586 13s. Id. yearly. Queen Mary reinstated it as a 
monastery, but it was finally established as a collegiate 
church, by Queen Elizabeth, in 1560. 

Since that time, little has been done to this venerable 
structure, if we except the rebuilding of the great west 
window, and the completion of the western towers. ‘The 
chapel of Henry VII is now being restored to its original 
architectural grandeur. 








Original Foetrp. 
SONNET. 
The Fate of Spain. 
Arise! if yetone solitary spark— 
One dream of vanish’d liberty remain ! 
Awake! arise! lost and degraded Spain; 
No longer grovel blindly in the dark 
And miry path of bigotry, to mark 
Oceans of patriot blood pour’d forth in vain, 
But proud and glorious efforts, to regain 
The freedom that their haughty fathers knew, 
Ere truth was crime, and loyalty a bane ! 
When, with their wild romance, a feeling grew 
Of that true chivalry, which never yet 
Oppress’d the many, bent before the few / 
Broke female hearts—bade manly eyes be wet—- 
And filled a blushing world with hatred and segret. 


J. W. D. 
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THE DREAM: A FRAGMENT. 


A little isle rose smilingly before me, 

Glowing with light and loveliness ; behind 
[left the ancient world, around and o’er me 

Rose a blue heaven, play’d a gentle wind, 

_And all was ripe with majesty and mind ! 
Nor was this beauty ting’d with aught of sadness, 

Like pleasures of the world I had resigned ;— 
Hope was not mockery—pleasure was not madness, . 
But o’er my bosom stole a soft and soothing gladness! 


I said I left the world, but not alone— 

Such joy had been less joyful were it so; 
But I was not a solitary one— 

One who had been my mate in all my woe ; 

One who had taught my lonely heart to know 
Bliss amid cares that wore its youth away ; 

She wander’d by my side, content to go 
Where’er my fate had destined me to stray ; 
Chaunting asoothing song to while our weary way. 


‘That way was weary while we trod the earth, 
Ceasing to be such when the homes of men 
Faded upon our sight, and our new birth 
Of joy began; when we no more could ken 
The bluely-rising smokes of peopled glen, 
We hail’d with rapture the high mountain’s scorn 
Ofall things human; but were happier when 
We saw arising, as asecond morn, 
‘The island of our love—where hope and joy were born ! 
Yhe vision of such refuge had been long 
An inmate of our bosoms, and behold 
The sage’s gentlest dream—bard’s sweetest song— 
All that Romance of fairy scenes hath told, 
Burst on our ravish’d sight! 


‘ 7 . * ’ J. W.D. 
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DOMESTIC BLISs. 
Setrit of Love, in what recess, 
In what enchanting cell, 
Does sweet domestic happiness 
fn calm contentment dwell? 
Oh, point my footsteps to the road, 
Which leads me to her blest abode. 
Be it where the straw-built shed 
Or stately palace rears its head, 
With rich or poor, wherever found, 
Oh ! lead me to the hallowed ground ; 
Spirit of love! my footsteps guide, 
Where joys, domestic joys reside. 
‘The spirit leads !—now, now, I rove 
’Midst boundless scenes of blissful love! 
Aloft on Fancy’s wings I soar, 
And all the haunts of love explore ; 
Ol! now I see in every clime, 
Young Love his rosy fetters twine 
Around the hearts he has united ; 
Breathing a bliss almost divine, 
Where’er his spirit, pure, has lighted: 
I see his young warm spirit glow, 
Midst Egypt’s sands—and Zembla’s snow ; 
Dwelling alike in either zone, 
With hearts that love, for love alone; 
And many a scene of human bliss, 
Of sweet domestic happiness, 
I witness as I silent roam, 
{n climes far distant from our own: 
But Fancy’s wings again expand, 
I hover o’er this favour’d land ;— 
Land of my birth, my boast, my dwelling ; 
And oh! sade scenes of bliss command, 
All other climes excelling. 





Close by aclear translucent brook, 
Whose stream flows babbling on, 

A cottage stands—and there, to look 
That silvery stream upon, 

I see the enraptured traveller stand, 

In visions lost of Fuiry land ; 

And not a breath—nor yet a beam, 

But adds a charm to his sweet dream ; 

The spot, (so fancy bids me trace, 

Who sands the guardian of the place,) 

The spot whereon this cottage stood 

Nature had form’d a solitude ; 

But taste, a taste refin’d, had plann’d, 

And art had made it Fairy land ; 

And o’er the sombre shade had thrown 

A chasten’d charm till then unknown ; 

A gothic cot, in modern taste, 

Adorns the spot which wild woods graced $ 

And flowerets sweet, now deck the ground, 

Where erst the prickly thorn was found; 

The vellow jonquil, sweet moss rose, 

And all the flowery tribe that grows, 

At every step the senses greet, 

With colours gay, and odours sweet. 

Before the cot, a sloping lawn, 

(Which many a group of trees adorn,) 

Extending to the brook is seen, 

In nature’s rich enamell’d green ; 

On either side a walk is made, 

Under a green umbrageous shade ; 

And leading toa fairy bower, 

Adorn’d with many a full blown flower ; 

And over which the eglantine, 

In odours sweet, is seen to twine; 

Where setting, we just catch a gleam, 

And hear the music of the stream: 

Behind the cot, atreble row 

Of stately elins majestic grow, 

A summer’s shade, and summer past, 

A screen to break the wintry blast. 


In this abode pure love presides, 
And sweet domestic bliss resides; 
At once the seat of virtue, sense, 
Of beauty, wit—and innocence ; 
And where, I ween, his foot profane, 
Vice never set, or set in vain.— 
To its blest tenants none apply 
And ask a boon, which they deny ; 
No cotter but their bounty shares, 
And none forget them in their prayers, — 
While every lisping babe can tell 
Where Caroline and Edwin dwel], 
Such is the scene,—but evening grey 
Comes gently on. Away! Away! 
Thy spirit, love, my soul’s impejling 
To enter this domestic dwelling. 
One ling’ring look, | give the scene— 
I’m at the gate—now on the green,— 
Approach the door |—a joy Comes o’er me ; 
I litt the latch,—and now, before me, 
I see this truly happy pair, 
Whose scarce closed lips had recent sent 
To heaven, a grateful ardent prayer, 
And on their brows sit meek content; 
The father sits, with his lov’d bride, 
Fair as an angel, by his side ; 
Both bending o’er their darling boy, 
Their first-born pledge of love and joy; 
Ah! now the cherub child I see, 
Smiling on his mother’s knee; r’ 
I see the rosy infant lie, 
List’ning to her lullaby ; eee ¥ 
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— 
{ mark the care that she bestows 
To lull the darling to repose; 
And list tothe oft varied measure, 
By which she sooths her hittle treasure. 
Now mark her tender anxious eye 
‘Yo her wakeful infant’s fly, 
To his sweet eye that will not close, 
But with a plavful lustre glows, 
His face of innocence adorning ; 
Like beams the chrystal dew-drop throws, 
When glittering in the sun at morning. 
But now they’re closed—and he’s asleep, 
No :—out the little sparklers peep ! 
So glittering stars In evening skies, 
By clouds are curtained from our eyes ; 
Now shining clear—now hid from sight— 
And shining now, more clear, more bright ; 
‘The mother’s soft love beaming eyes, 
ifer fond embrace—impassion’d sighs— 
Bespeak her bliss beyond expressing ; 
All nature’s sweetest tenderest ties 
‘The heart at once compressing ; 
The enraptured father sheds one tear—another— 
Kisses the darling infant—and his mother ; 
Looks round with rapture on the scene of bliss ; 
Adores his God —and owns his happiness. 
Spirit of Love! in rapture, | exciaim ! 
Where’er thou art, domestic pleasures reign, 
These are the scenes which thoy alone canst give. 
©! ’inidst such scenes for ever may I live; 
And when | clasp Lucilla to my heart, 
Spirit of Love, thy influence impait. 


X. Y. 





—_ 


arine Arts, 


BOW CHURCIL, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 





Sizn,—Several facetious paragraphs, (lately filling up a 
corner of the daily newspapers,) relative to the long pre- 
dicted meeting of the dragon of Bow Church and the 
grasshopper of the Royal Exchange, have induced me to 
address you, 

It is not my intention to amuse your readers with a 
repetition of the curious discussiops that have taken place 
touching the events foretold by this singular and unex- 
pected ineeting; or to alarm the worthy citizens, over 
whose heads these enormous brazen animals have so long 
described their wrial circle, by a prediction of the speedy 
execution of those direful plots, conspiracies, and confla- 
stations, which have lately caused so dreadful a perturba- 
on in their minds—but beg leave to introduce the dragon 
io the notice of your readers, as celebrated, not on account 
of its extraordinary bulk or size, but because it lately 
lormed the summit of the most perfect, the most beauti- 
ful, und the most symmetrical design ever executed— 
the masterpiece of the architectural genius of Sir Chiis- 
topher Wren, Such was Bow steeple—and every ad- 
mirer of the Fine Arts, as he passed along Cheapside, 
must lament the loss of the upper part, as totally de- 
‘troying its strikingly beautiful effect. 

he whole force of the imagination of the most cele- 
brated architect England has ever produced, was exerted 
In the design of this unparalleled pile,—so it is very justly 

‘vominated, for where else shall we find a building com- 

ming the whole science of architecture. Students of 
this art wight, on viewing it in its perfect state, derive 
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much information, as, directing their eye from the base to 
the spire, they beheld at one glance all the orders of 
architecture arranged in classical progression. 

The many descriptions in print, of this noble fabric, 
render it totally unnecessary to give an elaborate account 
of it here. It may not be amiss, however, for the satis- 
faction of those readers, whom neither time nor inclina- 
tion will allow to pore over the lengthened details of 
Stowe, Seymour, and other civic historians, to give a short 
description of the position of the different orders of archi- 
tecture in this steeple, previous to the much regretted 
demolition of the spire and upper range of columns, 

The orders are arranged in the following manner :— 
The pilasters or piers on each side of the doors, at the 
base of the tower, are of the J'uscan order. The columns 
supporting the adorned entablature of cherubims, fruit, 
&e. above the door, and under a recessed semicircular 
arch, are of the Doric order. The pilasters on either 
side of the belfry window, below the entablature and 
balcony, at the summit of the tower, (on each corner of 
which are splendid urns, or vases, terininating in a flame,) 
are of the fonic order. The circular range of columns 
supporting an entablatare and balcony, as also bows or 
semi arckes, (from which rises the pedestal of the last 
order) are of the Corinthian order. The quadrangular 
range of columns, from the entablature of which, sup- 
ported on balls, rose the lofty spire, surmounted by a 
ball ei@ht feet in circumference, on which the before- 
mentioned dragon performed its circling daty as a yane, 
were of the Composite order. 

Here were the five orders of architecture, forming a 
building yet unequalled, though very often imitated, as 
the many parish churches in and about the metropolis 
bear testimony. The arrangement of the pilasters on each 
side the belfry window has been adopted tu the ereetron 
of nearly one-third of the churches built since the fire of 
London; and, though, in many of the towers, the design 
is diseuised under a different order of architecture, yet i 
is plainly evident, to an observing eye, that this style of 
building is borrowed from the destgu of Sir Christopher 
Wren, 

The degeneracy of architectural genius, as exhibited ta 
the steeple designs of the present day, is a fact too well 
known, among the amateurs of this peculiarly ornamental 
branch of the science, to adimit of a moment’s doubt. 
Indeed, when a person, the best informed on this subject, 
looks round him, and views those nondescript) pigmy 
elevations, which have lately made their appearance on the 
parochial churches near London; for instance, those ou 
Hackney and Mary-le-bone, and compares them with some 
of the noble spires in the metropolis, the inferiority of the 
former is very obvious, 

Those stately erections, raising their lofty and embel- 
lished summits, in so many and variegated shapes, amid-t 
the smoke of the metropolis, forin its principal ornament, 
when viewed at a distance; and, should this branch of 
architecture fall into oblivion; in future ages, when time 
has levelled these noble specimens of the genius of our 
forefathers ;—when, in this place, diminutive and shapeless 
excrescences have become generally adopted ;—the travel- 
ler to the first city in the world, will in vain seek those 
lofty and noble fabrics which, in former days, were the 
subject of universal admiration. . 

_ But to return to the subject of the present communica- 
tion, Bow Steeple, 1 must inform your readers, that in 
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September, 1818, the demolition of the composite range 
of columns to their base, by the advice of their architec- 
tural superintendents, was finally agreed on by the parish, 
in consequence of soine stones being loose and the impru- 
dent use of iron in the erection aud connecting together 
the stones of thisspire. The commencement of these ope- 
rations was signalized by lowering the dragon to the 
ground—a man standing erect on its back descended 
‘with it, amidst crowds of spectators, In the course of 
two months afterwards, the whole of the spire, columns, 
&c. were lowered to the ground: they consisted of enor- 
mous stones cemented together, by means of iron and lead, 
but, apparently, in a fine state of preservation, 

The virtuosi much regretted the loss of this spire, but 
consoling themselves with the idea that a few months 
would restore it to its primitive state, under good archi- 
tectural superintendance, and not doubting that the parish 
would employ men of the first eminence and abilities in 
the preservation of so estimable a design, they daily ex- 
pected to observe some progress made towards the eleva- 
tion of this once lofty spire; but, in this expectation, they 
were disappointed from that time to the present. Nota 
stone of the composite columns has been placed on their 
pedestal, and for a whole year has it remained in its pre- 
sent disfigured state. The following circumstances, I 
believe, are in part the occasion of so reprehensible a de- 

lay :—it seems it is a task beyond the skill of the artificers 
employed, to produce capitals equal to those of the beau- 
tifully carved ones which have been lowered, from the 
late spire. I have myself seen the new capitals, which, 
though modelled from the old ones, bear the same re- 
semblance to them that a rough sketch bears to a well 
executed painting. In short, the workmanship was 
speedily discovered to be too vile to obtain them a place 
on Bow Steeple. Fora considerable time past, the work- 
men have been occupied in carving fresh ones; some of 
which have been rejected before half finished. It is well 
known there are men of talent and ability fit to be en- 
trusted with so peculiar a charge as that of re-edifying or 
preserving a fabric, which requires the utmost attention 
and skill, Wath such as these the parochial body should 
have contracted, and they would ere long have had 
the satisfaction of beholding it again the ornament of 
the city, nor have been put to the unavoidable ex- 
penses arising from lengthened’ architectural superin- 
tendence, If no further progress is made by next 
year than has appeared this, the admirers of this beau- 
tiful spire will, most probably, despondingly think the 
grand design of re-edifying it can never be carried 
into effect ; more especially as several vain attempts have 
been made to produce similar capitals to those employed 
in the original design. 

The foregoing remarks will, I think, elicit from your 
scientific readers any other than facetious effusions on 
viewing in a carpenter's yard, that dragon which lately 
crowned the summum bonum of all that is admirable in 
architecture. Should you deem it worthy of insertion, 
by so doing you will oblige your obedient servant, 

Oct. 30th, 1819. ASBESTos. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


A pair of engravings of the battle of Waterloo, by 
John W. Cook, from paintings by Alexander Janerweid, 
have been published a short time. The public hada 





—_— 
right to expect, from the space of four years which 
elapsed between the scene of action and the publicatio,,. 
every thing which talent could produce. [ cannot a 
that the public claims have been altogether satisfeq “ 
they might have been. = 

One of the engravings represents the illustrious hero of 
the day, with his staff and the principal officers attache, 
to his army. The numerous portraits in this work, appear 
faithful delineations. I believe the artist has painted 
many heads from the life, expressly for this work. The 
Duke of Wellington is placed in the best, the most ad. 
mirable situation—in the very centre of the piece, and ). 
well displayed on horseback, surrounded by his officers, 
The composition of this production has great merit, ay 
the engraving, upon the whole, is well executed. The artis; 
must have found, in the course of his work, that he had 
restricted himself too closely to the size of his paintings, 
and this mistake is particularly evident with the portraits, 
which are necessarily too small. 

The other piece represents the field of battle generally, 
comprehending an extensive view of the tremendous con- 
flict, wherein thousands fell under the deadly scythe of 
Death and the thunderbolt of War. The back ground 
wants clearness, although great allowances are to be 
made, on account of the extent of the scene. Some of the 
horses want life and spirit—qualities which are peculiarly 
necessary in a battle piece. 

Upon the whole, I think they are the best pieces which 
have appeared on the subject of this momentous engage- 
ment. %, %, T. 








Che Mrama. 


PPLOALILIS 


If the last week has presented little novelty to the 
lovers of the drama, it has at least discovered that spirit of 
activity and honourable rivalry, which, if continued, must 
ensure success. There is not, perhaps, a more mistaken 
idea, than that one of the great establishments can profit 
by the misfortunes of the other, since the very reverse Is 
the fact; andif both houses exert the means they possess, 
the love of the drama will be increased, and they will not 
fail to reap that reward which the public are never slow in 
conferring where it is merited. There never was a popu- 
lar performer, or a popular play, at one of the great 
theatres, but the other was benefited by it; and we recol- 
lect an observation of Mr. Harris, that although Pizzarro 
was played at Drury Lane Theatre, yet Covent Garden 
gained more by it than it ever did by any piece produced 
on its own boards, In the time of Garrick, the ad- 
vantages of a liberal competition were decidedly felt, when 
the Roscius of that day and Mr. Barry played the charac- 
ter of Romeo at each house, we believe, for thirty nights 
successively. We have been led to these remarks from 
the eircumstance of the two theatres trying their strength 
in comedy during the week, and the approaching struggle 
in tragedy, when Mr. Kean and Mr. Macready will play 
Richard III, the same evening. We hail this, without 
any reference to the relative merits of the parties, a5 4" 
eventof considerable importance, and which, we doubt not, 
will do more for reviving a love of the legitimate drama, 
than any thing that has occurred for many years. 

Drury Laxe.—Mr. Elliston continues to hold 
‘the even tenor of his way,’ and adhere to comedy, 1 
which his present strength so decidedly lies. We say PI 
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sent strength, for the company, when all their forces are 
mustered, will be equal to the performance of tragedy, 
comedy, and opera. The Way to get Married, Speed 
the Plaugh, Wild Oats, and the Road to Ruin, have all 
heen played during the week, In the last, Mr. Elliston 
played Henry Dornton, in his best manner. Harley’s 
Goldfinch was a very coarse representation of the New- 
market Spendthrift. Of Munden’s Old Dornton, it is 
quite unnecessary to speak, since it is one of the best per- 
furmances, even of that popular actor. Miss Kelly in 
Sophia, produced an effect which that character has sel- 
dom done. In all the artless and delicate workings of 
love, jealousy, and grief, she displayed that spirit and 
judgment which always distinguish her performances. 
On Wednesday night, after the Beggar’s Opera, which 
was very well performed, succeeded the comic drama of 
the Three and the Deuce. Mr. Elliston represented the 
Three Singles, with striking fidelity, and danced and sung 
with almost as much spirit and vivacity as when we first 
saw him in the character. 

Covent GARDEN.—Macready has repeated the cha- 
racter of Gloucester, in the tragedy of Richard IIT, with 
increased effect. On the same evening on which Holcroft’s 
comedy of The Road to Ruin was performed at Drury 
Lane theatre, it was represented at this house. Mr, Far- 
ren appeared, for the first time, as Old Dornton : it was 
a respectable performance, but neither equal to some of 
his other characters nor to the representative of it at the 
rival theatre. The reverse, however, was the fact with 
regard to Goldfinch, enacted by Mr. Jones, with much 
comic vivacity. On W oy night, Shakespeare's 
play of the Tempest was performed, for the first time this 
sxason. The part of Ariel was sustained by Miss Tree, 
whose person and voice had certainly more the appear- 
ance of an erial being than any thing merely human, 
ludeed, we never saw the lovely spirit more admirably re- 
presented. She was rapturously encored in the last air 
of the fifth act. Mr. Terry’s Prospero, though a good 
performance, wanted the spirit of that master magician 
when in the hands of John Kemble. In one point he re- 
ininded us of that great actor—a reminiscence by the bye, 
for which we did not thank him, Mr. Terry pronounced 
the word aches, as a dissyllable, and was very strongly 
ised for it, Whether Shakespeare intended it to be pro- 
nounced a-ches or not is not the question, for our own 
part, we feel persuaded that he did; but public opinion 
has decided against it, and Mr. Terry ought to have known 
that, deservedly popular as he is, there was very little 
chance of his succeeding where Mr. Kemble had failed. 
The dispute between Mr. Charles Kemble and Mr. Harris 
has been settled, and the former has returned to his en- 
sagement. 

AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.—The performances at this 
theatre, during the week, have been a ‘ laughable’ burletta, 
called The Wife at her Wit’s End; the melo-dramatic 
‘pectacle of the Cape of Good Hope ; and the mono-dra- 
atic bagatelle Winning a Husband. ‘The first of these 
rary discloses many ludicrous scenes, and is well caleu- 
‘ted to excite risibility, and would meet with unquali- 
- approbation had its denouement a more moral ten- 
a. The Cape of Good Hope, as a spectacle, is highly 
the ry : the scenery is beautiful and grand; many of 
bed ay having been taken from nature, are well calcu- 
a Give a correct idea of the sublime scenery of that 

“ment, Winning a Husband gives ample scope for 


the display of Mrs. W. Barrymore's versatile talent; she 
is certainly an elegant actress;—her manners remind us 
of some of the most distinguished and favourite actresses 
of the theatres royal, and the chaste and elegant manner 
in which she performed a pas seu/ gave exquisite delight 
to the spectators. In the equestrian department the 
managers have just introduced a Mr. Clarke, from the 
Liverpool theatre ; this gentleman goes through his evolu- 
tions with surprising activity, and, among other dexterous 
feats, while riding at full speed, throws marbles into the 
air, which he catches in the mouth of a bottle. 

EasT Lonvon New Tueatre.—This theatre opened 
for the season, on Wednesday evening, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Rae, late of Drury Lane. During a recess 
of a month, the interior has been entirely rebuilt in a very 
tasteful manner, the lower circle fitted up as dressed 
boxes, at an advanced price,and a spacious saloonattached 
to the upper circle. The theatre is, however, still une 
finished, and we regret that the zeal of the managers to 
keep their engagement with the public should have in- 
duced them to open it in its present state. The perfor- 
mances were, Zelma, or the Russian Daughter, founded 
on the Exile of Siberia; a ballet, under the direction of 
Mr. Jones, from the King’s Theatre, and a burletta, en- 
titled, Who am J, or Adventuresin Madrid; the whole of 
which were well received by a very crowded audience. 








Literary and Scientific Lntelliqence. 


, dd ee 


Tue late Gustavus III, of Sweden, left two boxes of ma- 
nuscripts, with instructions that they should be deposited with 
the University of Upsal, and not examined till fifty years 
after his death. ‘The first part of the order was obeyed, but 
it is said that, some time afterwards, under a pretence that the 
boxes were not clearly enough designated in the king’s will 
and might be exchanged for others, they were opened and a 
general survey made of the papers. It then appeared, that 
the papers consisted almost entirely of a secret history of the 
reign of Gustavus. The two boxes were thereupon reclosed 
and left in the hands of the university, where they still 
remain. 

Chemical Experiment on Mount Vesuvius. —M. Gimbernath, 
a learned Spaniard, counsellor of the king of Bavaria, as- 
cended the summit of Mount Vesuvius, December 4, 1818. 
He placed on one of the fumarole (clefts or crevices of the 
crater, whence the smoke constantly issues) an apparatus for 
condensing the vapour. By this means, he obtained a some- 
what considerable quantity of clear distilled water, which 
tasted of fat or grease, and sinelled strongly of burnt animal 
substances. The chemical tests to which this liquid was sub- 
jected, shewed clearly that it contained neithes sulphuric acid, 
nor any free acid. M. Gimbernath is of opinion, that it is 
saturated with a matter partaking of the nature of animal 
matter. 

Ossian’s Poems.—W ithout discussing the originality of these 
beautiful poetic effusions, it is curious to state, as a fact re- 
cently ascertained, that the bearer was an animal common to 
Scotland in the early ages, and still preserved in the island 
tradition by the name of losleathan, or broad tail. Is it not 
singular, that there is no mention of this animal in the poems 
of the Highland bard ? 

Schools of mutual Instruction.— this system of education is 
making rapid progress. In France, there are 1000 schools on 
this plan, containing above 40,000 scholars. ‘There are also 
in the military and naval departments 124 schools. The pro- 
bable number of schools in the whole may amount to nearly 





80,000. In Spain, schools on this plan have been instituted; 
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and, in Russia, where it was only introduced last year), ieds 
spreading with rapidity under the patronage of. the 
At St. Petersburg, a nominal school has been L 
where 250 pupils are maintajned at the pubjic charess t 
forms a seminary wherein teachers are initiated to diffuse’ 
knowledge requisite througl all the parts of the empire.” fy 
every regiment, there is a school for the subaltern officers afd 


soldiers. In Odessa, there are schools competent to recetve 










10,000 pupils, and the system is even extending itself among 


the Cossacks and in Siberia. 
Tales of my Landlord.—The announceinent of a fourth 
series of these popular novels has drawn from ‘ Mr. John 
Ballantyne, bookseller for Scotland to the Prince Regent,’ 
(a title with which we were unacquainted) a very foolish 
letter, in which he does not wish the public to be ‘taken 
in tosuppose’ this work by the real Jedediah Cleishbotham ; 
for ‘he who has transacted between the publishers: and 
the author of these works as his agent,’ on his certain know- 
ledge, assures the public that the new tales are not. by the 
same author; and, although he has ‘not his express authority 
for saying so,’ yet he ‘feels morally assured he will, at no 
period, send any further. work to the public, under the title of 
Tales of mv Landlord.’ Honest Johan Ballantyne concludes 
a letter, which prove. he cannot have profited much by his 
acquaintance with the §choolmaster of Gandercleugh, or, in- 
deed, by any other schoolmaster, by threatening a prosecution 
against the ‘publisher of the’ announced work. In answer to 
this ‘ ridiculous threat,’ Mr. Fearman has published a letter, 
in which he declares it his opinion, and that of others, that the 
MS. of the new Tales, he holds,is by the same author as the 
three first series, and that, were he not so assured, he woukl 
dvop' the title, aid trust to the merits of the work ;-—a plan 

which we cannot but wish he had adopted. 

Herculaneum Manuscripts. —~Vhe celebrated chemist, Sir 
Wumphrey Davy, writes from Rome,that, of the number of 
MSS. found inthe ruins of Hetculaneum, and which have 
been there. enclosed during a period of 1696 vears, 88 have 
been unrolled, and are now legible. There are 319 utterly 
destroyed, and’ 2! have been -given away-as presents. “It is 
hoped*that from 100 to 120 may yet be saved out of 1265 MSS. 
that remain to be unrolled and decinhered by means of a 
chemical preparation, which will cost about £3000.—French 
Paper. 
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‘Floriferisnt apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
° Omnia nos itide:;n depascinur aurea dicta! 
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Mokammed.—A.> Spanish historian, emphatically describes 
‘this extraordinary personage as the ‘ deceiver of the warld, 
the false prophet, the envoy of: Satan,: the worst of the pre- 
cursors. of antichrist, the fulniler of all heresies, and the:pro- 
digy of all falsehood.’ 

An American journal contains the following jeu, d'esprié on 
the want of specie in the western states :-—* trom the absence 
of specie, it is thaught that some of the western banks, will 
have to-pay their notes in bacon, or suspend their operations, 
Should bacon be substituted for specie, as a circulating-:mer 
dium, it is thought that /résk potatoes might be° advanta- 
geously used ‘for small change.’ re rang! 

Amusements. —Sir ‘Vhomas More was wont to say to: his 
children, ‘ Let. virtue be your meat, and amusement your 
sauce ;’ an excellent piece of advice, which wise men ought 
to follow in both respects, since relaxation is as necessary. for 
the mind as temperance is for the body. Ay 

An Old Joke.—Every ove has heard the story of a man who, 
when looking at a house, asked the servant, a pretty girl, 
with whom. he seemed much inclined to take some liberties, 
«whether she was to be let with it? ‘ No, Sir,’ she replied,; ‘if 
you please, Iam to be /et a/one.’—The origin of this jest or 
:pun isnot so we)l !.nown, and it will surprise some people to 
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‘on hearing. him $i thé cel eh, 
Ait frets the Oratorio faethe 
Strains male every breast 


‘woes:are felt, 
‘ Deeper ‘ 

But when thy li happier strain, 
Bids hope’s brightprospects rise, 
Each heart, responsive to the sound, 
Is § wafted to the shies.’ - ) 


Translation off@ Late Bpigpum. 
A kiss you ask}. (Amanthis cry’d ;) 
Your wish L.cam’t fuldl : 
Give do 1 none;—but you may. take 
.As many as you will. 
SSR ee era 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ The Uaison of Hearts’ and * The Death of Ronald,’ in our next 

The ¢ Lines on Anger’ shal! be inserted shortly. 

The * Biter Biv is a stale joke; and the lines * To Susan’ too 
indelicate for our pages. 

Frrata in our last, p. 383, col. ii, line 37, for © when’ pea 
‘where,’ line 33, for * future’ read ‘ festive ;’ line 45, for * ear? read 
“ca ;’ p.. 382, cal. ii, line 24, for ‘ those as’ read ‘ these as.’ 
A EE FI ve EE silat 
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and Deaths of the Non-Cathokics. (Original )—X. Notes on the 
Prisons of Scotland aud the North of England, in company with 
Elizabeth Fry, with Observations on Prison Discipline. By 
J.J.Gurney. Second Edit.—XT. On the Cession of the Flovidas 
to America, and the necessity of acquiring the Island of Cuba by 
Great Britain. By J. F. Ratteuhwy, Esq. Second Edition, with 
considerable Additions. Printed exclusively in the Pamphletee.— 
XII... Two Tables, illustrative of the Speeches of the Eart of Liver- 
pool, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, shewing the Rate «t 
‘Exchange on Hamburgli,; compared with the Amount of Pani 
‘Notes, the Price ‘of Gold, the Poreign Expencitore, and Value 4 
Grain imported: from, 1793 to 1819. (Original.) 
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